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ABSTRACT. This article aims to show and explain the growing motivational, personal or af¬ 
fective difficulties that unemployed adult learners are currently facing in the English subject 
when they decide to retake their education in age-diverse Vocational Training Programs in the 
Spanish educational system. The results presented in this article are based on a multiple case 
qualitative study research directed in two different areas. The participants were vocational 
training teachers who participated in a semi-structured interview. They confirmed the increas¬ 
ing level of frustration and dropout rate that Spanish adult students are experiencing in the 
L 2 subject of these programs, mostly due to their oral and comprehension skills. The results of 
134 this article show the numerous obstacles of adaptation to the L 2 contents and methodologies 

that adult learners face; generally because they are surrounded by adolescent or younger class¬ 
mates who have more experience in the foreign language and a wider linguistic knowledge. It 
is further explained how this age heterogeneity in the English classroom leads to difficulties in 
the linguistic acquisition, lack of adaptation to current L 2 teaching methodologies and lack of 
inclusion in the rest of the group, due to motivational limitations derived from fear of ridicule, 
self-imposed affective barriers and anxiety in the English classroom. 

Keywords: Adult teaching; English teaching; motivation; new teaching methodologies; age diversity. 


RESUMEN. El presente articulo da cuenta de las crecientes dificultades del orden motivacional, 
personal o afectivo que enfrentan los aprendices desempleados de ingles cuando deciden retomar 
su educacion en los Programas de Entrenamiento Vocacional para diversas edades en el sistema 
educativo de Espana. Los resultados que aqui se presentan estan basados en un estudio de caso 
cualitativo multiple desarrollado en dos areas diferentes. Los participantes fueron profesores del 
area vocacional, quienes tomaron parte en una entrevista semiestructurada. Elios confirmaron 
el creciente nivel de frustracion y desercion que los estudiantes espanoles adultos experimentan 
en el aprendizaje de una segunda lengua en estos programas, esto debido en gran medida a sus 
habilidades orales y de comprension. Los resultados de este estudio muestran los numerosos 
inconvenientes de adaptacion que esta poblacion de adultos experimenta con relation a los con- 
tenidos y a la metodologia de aprendizaje de la segunda lengua; generalmente estos aprendices 
estan rodeados por adolescentes y aprendices jovenes, quienes poseen mas experiencia con la 
lengua extranjera y un conocimiento linguistico mas amplio. Se explica mas adelante como esta 
heterogeneidad en el salon de clase conlleva dificultades para la adquisicion de la lengua, la 
falta de adaptacion a las metodologias de ensenanza actuales y la falta de inclusion con respecto 
al resto del grupo, debido a limitaciones motivacionales derivadas del miedo al ridiculo, a las 
barreras afectivas autoimpuestas y a los niveles de ansiedad en el aula de clase de ingles. 

Palabras clave: educacion para adultos; ensenanza del ingles; motivacion; nuevas metodologias de en- 
senanza; diversidad en edades. 


RESUMO. O presente artigo apresenta as crescentes dificuldades de ordem motivacional, pessoal 
ou afetiva que enfrentam os aprendizes de ingles desempregados quando decidem retomar sua 
educagao nos Programas de Treinamento Vocacional para diversas idades no sistema educa¬ 
tivo da Espanha. Os resultados que aqui se apresentam estao baseados num estudo de caso 
qualitativo multiplo desenvolvido em duas areas diferentes. Os participantes foram professores 
da area vocacional que participaram de uma entrevista semiestruturada. Eles confirmaram o 
crescente nivel de frustragao e desergao que os estudantes espanhois adultos experimentam na 
aprendizagem de uma segunda lingua nesses programas, isso devido, em grande medida, a suas 
habilidades orais e de compreensao. Os resultados deste estudo mostram os numerosos incon¬ 
venientes de adaptagao que essa populagao de adultos experimenta com relagao aos conteudos e 
a metodologia de aprendizagem da segunda lingua; geralmente esses aprendizes estao rodeados 
por adolescentes e aprendizes jovens que possuem mais experiencia com a lingua estrangeira e 
um conhecimento linguistico mais amplo. Explica-se mais adiante como essa heterogeneidade 
na sala de aula implica dificuldades para a aquisigao da lingua, a falta de adaptagao as metodolo¬ 
gias de ensino atuais e a falta de inclusao com relagao ao restante do grupo, devido a limitagoes 
motivacionais derivadas do medo do ridiculo, as barreiras afetivas autoimpostas e aos niveis de 
ansiedade na sala de aula de ingles. 

Palavras-chave: diversidade em idades; educagao para adultos; ensino de ingles; motivagao; novas met¬ 
odologias de ensino. 
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Introduction 


In recent years, the Spanish society has witnessed a social and eco¬ 
nomic crisis that has affected its population in numerous ways. Bud¬ 
getary cuts in education are not without controversy as they risk the 
quality education, with students as the main victims of this situation. 
At this juncture, special attention to economic, social and ideological 
problems has been paid; however, we tend to marginalize a segment 
of society that, overwhelmed by the current job insecurity and un¬ 
employment are forced to leave the professional field and retake their 
education after they have been out of the system for many years, even 
decades (European Commission, 2015). This research will focus on 
English teaching for adults, an educational practice that until recent 
years was virtually unexplored and that lately has experienced an in¬ 
creasing popularity in Spain. 

The economic crisis marks an emergent educational reality in 
Spain. Vocational training teachers have recently observed an increas¬ 
ing registration rate of students over forty years of age who return to 
school after years of professional experience. Generally, these students 
are unemployed professionals who find themselves competing against 
younger and highly educated candidates for a job position. Thus, they 
are forced to continue their education in order to improve their aca¬ 
demic experience or obtain compulsory certificates and professional 
diplomas, as also stated in Egetenmeyer (2010), Schmidt-Hertha, Kra- 
sovec & Formosa (2014) and Halttunen, Koivisto & Billet (2014). 

Due to certain recent educational changes seen in our National 
Educational Agreement (Spanish loe), all Intermediate and Advanced 
Vocational Training Programs now last two thousand hours and in¬ 
clude English as a compulsory subject. All changes and developments 
done in Vocational Education and Training can be seen in the Organic 
Law 5/2006 on Vocational Education (Spanish loe) and, most recent¬ 
ly, in the Royal Decree 5/2014 and the Government Education Order 
ECD/ 1030 / 2014 . In this new panorama, English teachers find mixed 
groups composed of adolescent and young students who have at least 
learned English as a second language (“L2” hereafter) in Primary and 
Secondary School (approximately 8-10 years) and adult students over 
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forty or fifty years old who have never studied English before (until 
the 8o’s, French was the preferred foreign language in school plans 
in Spain), or lost contact with the language for a long period of time, 
showing a weak or fossilized knowledge of English. 

Vocational training teachers have recently come to realize how 
this new panorama is making a radical change in post compulsory 
education, affecting both teachers and students. It is becoming more 
common to see adolescent students sharing books with classmates 
who are close to retirement. Diversity, which mostly refers to ethnici¬ 
ty, sociocultural aspects, and gender must now highlight age as a part 
of its definition. 


Theoretical background 


Adult learners generally show concrete, fixed and definite character¬ 
istics that tell them apart from their younger counterparts. The the¬ 
ory of adult teaching or lifelong learning focuses on heterogeneous 
students with different needs and objectives, so the teaching process 
must be adapted to this plurality (Castaneda, 2016; Knowles et al. 2001; 
Kapplinger & Robak, 2014; Lou, 2017 and Ramos, Anton, Casaponsa & 
Duabeitia, 2017). According to Knowles (2001), adult students generally 
present concrete and fixed objectives, willing to learn voluntarily and 
showing a great cognitive matureness that is enriched by the profession¬ 
al experience acquired until the point of their comeback to education. 

The assumption that adult students cannot respond to certain 
learning strategies in the same positive way as younger students do is 
defended by various authors such as Knowles et al. (2001), Kapplinger 
and Robak (2014) and most recently Hwang, Hsu, Lai and Hsueh (2017). 
In the context of a rapid changing technological and globalized world, 
adult students are starting to retake their education with the inten¬ 
tion of acquiring new knowledge, abilities, competences, interests and 
values that can help them prepare to the current events and continue 
to achieve fixed objectives. Firstly, they are autonomous students who 
do not fully depend on the teacher to continue learning on their own. 
They also seem to be active and responsible, committed to fulfilling 
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objectives and own benefits, showing motivation to achieve them. 
Additionally, these students are usually subjective and with a strong, 
individual identity, therefore their participation in class is a very rich 
empirical source difficult to find in other age groups. Adult students 
are learners who have already experienced a maturational process 
that facilitates the learning process and it is the teachers’ duty to 
support and continue to help increase this attitude (Egentenmeyer & 
Nuissl, 2010; English & Mayo, 2012 and Kirkwood, 2012). 

Theoretically, the new educational reality seen in Vocational Train¬ 
ing Programs regarding age diversity should convey a drastic change 
in study planning and curricula, adapting to all students’ needs and 
modifying teaching methodologies if necessary (Boshier, 2006; English 
& Mayo, 2012; Foley, 2004; Kirkwood, 2012 and Leberman & MacDon¬ 
ald, 20o8).Teachers must therefore instruct in an individualized way, 
adjusting to the particular needs of the students and trying to soften 
the added limitations that diverse age groups cause, especially in the 
English classroom. 

In that concerning adult L2 learning, we observe a double barrier 
that hinders the teaching and learning process; on the one hand, the 
neurological limitations of human beings that limit foreign language 
acquisition due to an older age; on the other hand, the affective vari¬ 
ables such as the feelings of fear, hesitation, lack of motivation and 
confidence, low self-esteem and language anxiety that the majority of 
adult students face in the English subject (Domyei, Csizer & Nemeth, 
2006; Dornyei & Ushioda, 2009; Hall & Goetz, 2013 and Lasagabaster, 
2014). This contrasts with the greater linguistic ability and skill shown 
by younger students who have been educated in a system in which the 
importance of acquiring an L2 has become a priority. 

A great amount of research has been done in order to study the 
neurological limitations that slow down or hinder foreign language ac¬ 
quisition in adults. As traditionally proven by Penfield (1969) and popu¬ 
larized by Lenneberg (1967) in Biological Foundations of Language, there is 
a time period or “window” during puberty and adolescence after which 
the ideal, native foreign language acquisition is biologically impossible. 
According to this hypothesis, there is a critical period that does not al¬ 
low the complete mastery of a foreign language if L2 learning and first 
exposure begin after puberty. If these studies are extrapolated to the 
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current age heterogeneity in the English classroom, we can observe 
that both students and teachers face an educational barrier difficult 
to overcome. 

Additionally, it is increasingly frequent to find adult students who 
had a previous basic or medium level of English and throughout the 
years forgot it due to inactivity and lack of practice, forcing them to 
make a great effort now in order to remember what they had previous¬ 
ly learned. This first barrier in L2 acquisition could be defined with the 
hypothesis “younger = better” developed by Lenneberg (1967). However, 
this perspective seems to be rather alarmist and supports the neuro¬ 
logical superiority of younger students when learning foreign languag¬ 
es, an assumption that can be very well refuted if the adult student’s 
attitude, motivation, and predisposition towards achieving the L2 are 
adequate (Krashen, 2009; Park & Reuter-Lorenz, 2009, Reuter-Lorenz & 
Cappell, 2008 and Vanhove, 2013). 

Numerous traditional studies have been carried out to deny the 
prevalence of age-derived neurological factors that even reject the ex¬ 
istence of such Critical Period Hypothesis, defending the possibility of 
native acquisition in adult age. In recent researches, as seen in Park & 
Reuter-Lorenz (2009) and Reuter-Lorenz & Capped (2008), functional 
imaging studies have demonstrated reliable increases in prefrontal 
activation in adult students as a way for the brain to compensate the 
decrease in neuroplasticity and hence the ability to learn a second lan¬ 
guage at a native level. They propose the scaffolding theory of aging 
and cognition (stac), which is a process present across the lifespan 
that involves use and development of complementary, alternative neu¬ 
ral circuits to achieve a particular cognitive goal. However, this pro¬ 
cess greatly depends on the learner motivation and predisposition to 
learning, and it can be easily hindered if the adult student’s affective 
filter is blocked. 

According to prior research, and based on the results analysed 
throughout this work it seems logical to accept the influence of neu¬ 
rological factors; however, affective agents are more significant if 
we analyze the obstacles that adult students face when returning to 
school, as suggested by the participants of this research. In this sense, 
the anxiety experienced in the L2 classroom due to the lack of moti¬ 
vation and low self-esteem widely overcome any kind of “biological 
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foundation of language” when analyzing the reasons of the general 
failure rate among adult students who try to learn foreign languages 
(Chiswick & Miller, 2008; Du, 2010; Hakuta & Long, 2005; Schouten, 
2009; Scott, Zhang, Wang, Vadlamudi & Brann, 2012, Singleton, 2005 
and Vanhove, 2013). On the other side of the spectrum, not only adult 
students are deeply affected by age-diverse groups in L2 learning. In 
this sense, we must not forget that younger students who have more 
English knowledge might also become demotivated in English class 
because of the slowed down pace of the lessons, mostly because adult 
students usually need a more repetitive and slower learning. 

One additional feature that may prevent adult students from 
acquiring L2 knowledge properly is the old habit in outdated meth¬ 
odologies and ways of study, as stated in Lee and VanPatten (2003). 
Traditionally, in the Spanish education system, lesson plans and cur¬ 
ricula in schools and colleges has usually relied more on grammar and 
memorizing lists of vocabulary and A->B translation, with no atten¬ 
tion to the communicative approach or the L2 oral skills. As Castane¬ 
da (2016) and Mendez Garcia (2010) have stated, due to this excessive 
attention to more theoretical and receptive skills, adult students were 
never sufficiently exposed to foreign languages and have not enjoyed 
the opportunity of getting involved in L2 from earlier stages of life, 
which is the ideal period to begin acquiring foreign languages. Most 
importantly, the later learners start receiving input in L2, the harder 
it becomes for them to acquire an advanced or expert level, especially 
in the most “fragile” aspects of foreign language, such as morphology 
and morphosyntax or phonology and pronunciation (Goldenberg, 2008; 
Hayes, 2009; LoMonico, 2014 and Kurt, 2015). 

Currently, these students come from an obsolete and non-prac- 
tical system and today they are together in classroom with a new 
generation of L2 younger students who have completed their studies 
in a more communicative way, many of them having been educat¬ 
ed at bilingual schools. Adult students are trying to cope with new 
L2 learning methodologies that usually keep them away from their 
“comfort zone”, which is grammar, vocabulary and the security of a 
textbook. As soon as teachers aim to implement new learning strate¬ 
gies, language anxiety increases among adult students. New commu¬ 
nicative and dynamic L2 learning strategies such as Content Language 
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Integrated Learning (clil) (Lorenzo, Trujillo, & Vez, 2011 and Lasaga- 
baster, 2014), the Action-Oriented Approach (Piccardo, 2010) or the 
newest L2 learning strategies based on new technologies and social 
networks are usually rejected by these students. Teachers should try 
to implement them progressively and in an ecliptic way, trying to use 
them alternatively and combined with traditional ones, so that adult 
students can adapt and avoid frustration. 

One of the main limitations of adults attempting to work with new 
methodologies is related to fossilization in morphosyntax and pro¬ 
nunciation, as stated in Singleton (2001), Birdsong (2006) and Krashen 
(2009) because adult learners tend to systematize errors and repeat 
them. This limitation leads to fear of ridicule when speaking in public 
and a sharp decrease in confidence and self-esteem, which affects the 
possible satisfactory outcome of any communicative learning strategy. 
These elements play a negative role in L2 learning, together with the 
decrease in memory, attention skills and information processing speed 
that adult students experience at an older age -which clearly contrasts 
with the apparent ease to learn foreign languages by their younger 
counterparts-. All these disadvantages certainly do not help adults to 
learn English and they frequently end up frustrated and demotivated 
in a situation that might lead to academic dropout. 

With the goal of raising students’ motivation, teachers will have 
to select and work with those teaching methodologies that fit their 
learners’ needs better, regardless of their age or any other heteroge¬ 
neity aspect and always trying to work with individualized teaching 
methods to avoid demotivation in the group, as seen in Boshier, (2006); 
Egentenmeyer & Nuissl, (2010); English & Mayo, (2012); Foley, (2004); 
Leberman, MacDonald & Doyle, (2008); Lee & VanPatten, (2003) and 
Kirkwood, (2012). One of the most practical and useful teaching pro¬ 
posals are the ones closely related to collaborate or peer work method¬ 
ologies based on their branch specificity, as well as the use of tasks or 
activities focused on real practice that could offer them experience for 
their future line of work. These proposals are the most used options 
by teachers as a means to keep motivation in both young and adult 
students (Barkley, Major & Cross, 2005; Brockett & Hiemstra, 2007; 
Connolly, 2008 and Merriam & Bierema, 2014). 
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In order to delve into the realm of motivation towards foreign lan¬ 
guage learning by adults in a more profound way, it is important to high¬ 
light the existence of distinct variables that entail limitations for adults 
when acquiring the L2: language anxiety in the English classroom, adult 
students’ self-concept, sense of L2 learning success and L2 enjoyment: 

» Language anxiety: Anxiety has become one of the most import¬ 
ant variables in adult L2 learning, with students facing an ele¬ 
vated pressure to acquiring a second language at the same pace 
or rhythm as their younger counterparts. Very frequently the 
outcome is not as positive as adults would expect, which leads to 
stress and a very high pressure in class. In recent studies, Gkonou, 
Daubney & Dewaele (2017) argue that language anxiety is a com¬ 
plex and dynamic construct and that it is linked to other psycho¬ 
logical variables, such as the self and personality. 

» Self - concept: Adult students’ self-concept is also crucial and it 
clearly and directly affects motivation in L2 class (Mercer, 2011). 
Adult students retake their studies completely demotivated and 
their self-confidence levels are a barrier to language acquisition. 
They tend not to value themselves and believe they cannot suc¬ 
ceed in L2 learning, a fact that is also influenced by constant com¬ 
parisons with their younger counterparts. Adult students usually 
present a distorted self- concept or image due to lack of confidence 
in themselves and insecurities towards L2 learning and new 
methodologies. Occasionally, the lack of self-esteem among these 
students aggravates learning inability because they usually feel 
inferior and less capable than the rest of their younger counter¬ 
parts. This fact causes an increase in the frustration rate among 
adults and a long-term rejection to foreign languages. They tend 
to believe that L2 learning at an advanced age cannot be success¬ 
ful, which is precisely another barrier to acquisition, the concept 
of success or attribution theory. 

» Learning success: According to the attribution theory, each adult 
student attempting L2 learning has a distinct and unique way to 
approach the concept of success in learning (Gobel & Mori, 2007 
and Gobel, Thespiri, & Pojanapunya, 2010). In the education con¬ 
text of Vocational Training Programs, what adult students need to 
realize is that success in L2 learning does not derive from a great 
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knowledge of every grammatical rule or an extended and varied 
lexicon, but rather from the ability to communicate and transmit 
information, regardless of the linguistic performance exclusively. 

» L2 enjoyment: Teachers are constantly seeking an increase in stu¬ 
dents’ motivation. Interest and enjoyment towards learning a for¬ 
eign language are the key points of success in linguistic education. 
When teaching a second language subject in age heterogeneous 
contexts, a sense of enjoyment must be found. Teachers should 
find a way to get to their students through new insights and strat¬ 
egies that contemplate age diversity and help reduce language 
anxiety (Dewaele & MacIntyre, 2014). 

As also defended by Krashen (2009), adult students usually tend 
to create a self-imposed affective barrier that prevents them from 
opening themselves to L2 learning and this barrier will not be opened 
as long as their attitude towards L2 learning does not change. Con¬ 
sequently, keeping a high level of motivation among adult students 
becomes one of the main factors that assures a successful L2 acquisi¬ 
tion, thus avoiding school dropouts, a burden that specifically affects 
adult learners who return to school after a long hiatus (European 
Commission, 2015). In this sense, motivational aspects seem to gain 
significance over any neurological limitations that adult learners may 
present. A high level of motivation and positive attitude towards L2 
learning is an essential aspect that can even overcome any biological 
impediment coming from an older age. 

The importance of motivation in the L2 classroom is also ratified 
by the theory of the affective filter, one of the prime works by Stephen 
D. Krashen (2009). Through this theory, he explains that the foreign 
language acquisition process is directly related to emotions, attitude, 
feelings and the mood of the learner. Unfortunately, this emotion¬ 
al state is currently unstable in Vocational Training L2 classrooms 
because there are various factors that increase frustration among 
students: rivalry or comparisons between young and adult learners, 
impatience towards L2 teaching process, indifference towards con¬ 
tents, weak teacher-student relationship, obstinacy, low self-esteem, 
anxiety, excessive shyness of speaking in public, etc. Additionally, 
teachers must convince adult students about the possibility of fully 
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learning a foreign language without achieving a native pronunciation. 
As also stated by Meisel (2011), Singleton (2001) or Trofimovich (2011), 
the absence of a perfect accent will not prevent adults from getting a 
proper communicative competence and neither will it hinder the real 
use of the L2 in its social or professional spheres. It is necessary to 
make them understand that learning a foreign language implies ac¬ 
quiring certain skills that allow them to manage themselves with the 
L2 language and culture in real life, being a native or expert knowledge 
not indispensable to succeed in the L2 context, as supported by En¬ 
glish & Mayo, (2012), Kirkwood, (2012) and Castaneda (2016). As Oxford 
(2003) stated, a good language learner is not determined by his age, but 
his ability to control his emotions and attitude towards learning. 


Methodological design 


The main idea of this research is to make visible and recognize a new 
academic reality that has been practically ignored in educational stud¬ 
ies: that is, the existence of age-diverse groups in Vocational Programs 
with adult learners who face affective limitations that hinder their 
language acquisition and make them struggle with frustration and the 
constant desire of dropping out. The attention given to this topic has 
been scarce, though. Nationwide, there are no clear references to adult 
students in national decrees or study plans. In reference to Attention 
to Diversity or Special Needs, no special attention is paid to Andragogy 
or permanent students as a matter that needs help. In this sense, this 
project arises from the need to show this new educational situation 
and bring to light all the limitations and obstacles that Spanish adult 
students are facing in the English classroom, so that the educational 
community can become aware of this problem and make the neces¬ 
sary amendments and methodological improvements to support this 
new type of students. 

The results presented in this article are based on a multiple case 
qualitative study research directed in two different areas, following 
the work of Robert E. Stake (2006) on multiple case analysis. The infor¬ 
mation obtained through this research shows teachers’ and students’ 
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experiences in Intermediate and Advanced Vocational Training Pro¬ 
grams in public and private teaching centers in Spain, where the L2 
learning has recently become compulsory. 

Participants 

144 

Twenty teachers from Vocational Training Programs volunteered to 
participate in a semi structured interview. The participants selected 
work with age-diverse groups where adult students find serious lim¬ 
itations in the acquisition of the foreign language. From their teachers 
testimony and point of view, we will discern and analyze the learning 
difficulties that adults are suffering in the Spanish educational system 
when retaking education after a long hiatus or prolonged discontinuity. 

All the participants (13 female, 7 male) come from student centers 
in the Seville Aljarafe rural area and western Costa del Sol in Malaga 
(south of Spain). All teachers are in charge of diverse groups composed 
of different age and sociocultural backgrounds. 

The teachers who have participated in the research study belong 
to the Intermediate Professional Training Programs of Management 
and Administration, Pharmacy and Health-care, Secretarial Studies 
and Trade and Marketing and the Advanced Professional Training Pro¬ 
grams of Administration and Finances, Dietetics and Nutrition, Pre- 
School Education and Travel Agency and Events Organization. 

Instruments of data collection 

A semi structured interview was done to every participant, each one 
composed of forty-five open ended questions that aimed to collect 
information related to the seven categories in which this research 
was divided, namely: description of teaching centers, new trends in 
lifelong learning, age-related diversity, affective aspects of adult L2 
learning, neurological aspects of adult L2 learning, L2 learning skills 
and teaching methodological strategies. The research period lasted 
approximately four months, from February to May 2015. 
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The questions selected for this structured interview are divid¬ 
ed into different categories for their analysis, corresponding to the 
notions of “previous experience with age-diverse groups”, “group 
characteristics”, “affective aspects”, “neurological aspects”, “teaching 
strategies” and “language skills” as a means to obtain a holistic ap¬ 
proach of the different components concerning adult learning in the 
L2 classroom. In the results of this research, we will focus more in 
depth in the category of “affective aspects”, “neurological aspects” and 
“teaching strategies”, as they turned out to be more suitable for the 
motivational focus of our study. 

Data analysis 

After the data collection, the transcription and analysis of the infor¬ 
mation was performed through the qualitative analysis data program 
Atlas.ti. After an arduous codification and categorization process of 
the information collected (implementation of a system of codes and 
categories, analysis of topic transversality, selection and dismissal of 
transcendental and redundant information respectively, elaboration 
of diagrams of categorization and triangulation) the results were in¬ 
terpreted and the conclusions were drawn. 

Ethics 

The participants’ personal information has remained anonymous at 
all times and there is no piece of information that can identify them. 
In order to ensure such privacy, they were given an informed consent 
in which they authorized the interviewer, and therefore the Univer¬ 
sity of Seville, to use the data provided for the investigation. In the 
same way, the interviewee was informed about the purposes of the 
interview and the purposes to be achieved, namely: publication, use of 
their contributions in congresses, conferences, etc. 
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The current period of transition in Spanish education arises one im¬ 
portant issue regarding adult students and the possibility of inclusion 
and adaptation in the L2 classroom. This generation has been educat¬ 
ed in a time when foreign languages were not as eminent as they are in 
current society and therefore they might not be fully conscious about 
the importance of acquiring second languages in order to return to the 
professional field. 

In the course of this research we found out that adult students go 
back to school showing a different level of motivation from that of their 
younger counterparts. Adult dedication towards learning is far from 
the much more relaxed and indifferent attitude that teenagers and 
younger students generally have. However, even though adults show 
more responsibility and commitment to the studies, it is necessary to 
bear in mind that they come from a work force that has turned them 
down, leaving them unemployed and submitted to external pressures 
that are not easy to overcome. In this context, adults decide to return 
to the academic world as a desperate attempt to take advantage of 
their increased free time, seeking to further their education and skills 
rather than being completely inactive. As a result, and regardless of 
their stronger dedication and willingness to study, they generally show 
an initial low self-esteem, risking frustration and eventual dropout. 
int 2: "The most important thing when dealing with adult students 
is to always hear in mind that new students come completely demotivated 
and with a broken self-esteem due to the economic and social problems that 
our country has recently had. Adults return to school because their working 
fields have neglected them and they usually feel useless, pariahs of the so¬ 
ciety and teachers must not ignore this initial situation of low self-esteem.” 

This teacher talks about social outcasts and pariahs to explain the 
sensation adult students feel when they become unemployed and left 
out of their professional field. At this point, returning to school turns 
out to be complicated both for students and teachers because attitude 
towards learning is fully in line with learning successfully. 
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As a general rule, the participants in this research agree on the 
fact that adult students show less motivation in the first term of stud¬ 
ies, after which there is usually a decisive turning point. On the one 
hand, adult students could end up adjusting to the new dynamics and 
methodologies in the classroom, supported by teachers and classmates 
and eventually achieving successful learning. On the other hand, they 
could very well end up losing more motivation and dropping out when 
realizing how complicated it can be for them and eventually getting 
frustrated towards those academic barriers that seem unsurmount- 
able. This second option is the one that our educational community 
must avoid at all costs. As the participant below explains, teachers 
must assure students that those academic barriers are not as hard to 
overcome as they conceive, trying to make them focus on the opportu¬ 
nities that L2 learning will bring them instead of the limitations they 
may encounter. 

int 5: “I think the main problem is that adults who return to school feel 
more detached from the rest of the group than they really are. Evidently, what 
they can never lose is motivation. I do understand it is easy to get lost when 
learning a language, especially at this age when L2 knowledge is not enough, 
but the real problem comes when they think that this whole situation is bigger 
than it really is. They come to class totally overwhelmed and we as teachers 
must explain to them that English is going to be useful and good for their 
professional future, to calm them down". 

Furthermore, it seems interesting to contrast the initial motiva¬ 
tion of both younger and adult students. With respects to the opinion 
of most of the teachers interviewed in this research, older learners 
shows a lower self-esteem due to past difficult experiences related to 
work and society while teenagers and younger students are not ful¬ 
ly aware of the professional obstacles that can be currently found in 
Spain. However, their teachers also point out that adult students have 
a clearer idea of what they want to accomplish by returning to the Vo¬ 
cational Training Programs, their future aspirations and their decision 
to learn and get a proper training. In this context, younger students 
still feel quite lost and their long-term motivation is blurred. 
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As analyzed through the different teachers’ opinions and perspec¬ 
tives, Spanish adult students usually do not show a special interest in 
acquiring second languages. There is no real motivation to learn them 
because this generation was raised and educated in a close minded so¬ 
ciety that was not traditionally inclined to internationalization or cul¬ 
tural openness. Nowadays, it is true that adults are becoming aware 
of its importance when trying to apply for job positions. However, they 
are not naturally fond of L2 learning because they usually feel uncom¬ 
fortable towards subjects in which memorization or study time are not 
enough to achieve successful learning. 

int 17: “In the first sessions of English, teachers are not going to be 
able to convince adults of the practical use and importance of a foreign lan¬ 
guage and motivate them right away. Adults already need to know that 
they will be part of a working field and a new society where international 
relationships and L2 knowledge is basic. I think they are motivated, but the 
problem is that the majority of them are scared of the difficulty it entails. 
Learning a foreign language is just terrifying to them". 

Apart from the generalized concern towards L2 learning among 
adult students, fear of ridicule and lack of oral practice are some of 
the reasons that affect self-esteem and motivation in English class. 
The participants of this project express how difficult it is to raise such 
motivational level: 

int 16: “I really do not know how to keep my adult students motivated 
anymore. It is really difficult. Children can be motivated with anything, but 
adults are a whole different thing. I do not know, maybe I make mistakes as 
a teacher, but the fact is that we have had many adult students who have 
done internships in real companies at the end of the program and they would 
be sent back because their level of English was just not enough”. 

From the results of this research, it is evident that the lack of mo¬ 
tivation among adult students is not necessarily the teachers’ fault, 
but they must certainly be responsible for keeping all students in¬ 
terested in the subject, so certain methodological adaptations must 
be implemented in order to keep both younger and older learners 
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motivated. However, it is noticeable how this intermediate position is 
really challenging for teachers. One of the most common options is 
to approach the subject with transversality, teaching it in relation to 
the rest of the subjects in the program using a specialized terminol¬ 
ogy from the particular field. Furthermore, following real tasks and 
situations applied to working practice seem to keep both younger and 
older students motivated. New methodologies that aim to get away 
from traditional dynamics such as translation and grammar can be 
complicated to understand for adult students due to their lack of habit 
in these learning strategies but at the same time it can also raise their 
interest and motivation in the L2: 

int 14: “I think I have managed to engage all my students in English 
class precisely because of the practical scope I have used in the subject. They 
are studying something they like and know, so for the same reason they can 
also like English. I came to the classroom for the first time and said: ‘Don't 
you think we're doing grammar here. It's not necessary for you to know what 
the Present Simple tense is.” 

Language anxiety, self-concept and language success 

Language anxiety among adult students is one of the direct conse¬ 
quences derived from the use of new L2 communicative methodolo¬ 
gies in age-diverse contexts. Students are not used to communicative 
strategies when learning foreign languages and adaptation is an 
arduous process. The participants explained how older students felt 
uncomfortable with new learning strategies when they had to partici¬ 
pate actively in public, due to their supposedly inferior linguistic level. 
Anxiety frequently leads to lack of confidence in the classroom and 
adults’ self-concept seems distorted: 

int 7: “They were nervous; you could tell they were really stressed all 
the time, struggling to understand and to achieve the levels of their younger 
mates, which was discouraging since they just couldn’t get there. They had 
this misconception of what learning English should be.” 

The participant 7 analyzes the idea of “misconception” that adult 
students present towards learning a second language. They believe 
the final goal and most important achievement is to acquire native 
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levels and grammar perfection. On the contrary, teachers repeatedly 
emphasize the real reason of learning a language, that is, communica¬ 
tive performance and the ability to manage themselves in foreign lan¬ 
guage situations. If adult students understand this concept, language 
anxiety levels in English class considerably diminish. Students must 
clearly understand why studying a second language is beneficial and 
what exactly language success means. 

Fear of ridicule and lack of confidence 

Another relevant finding in this research is the adults’ tendency to feel 
fear of ridicule when participating in English class and the sensation of 
shame and lack of confidence they experience when utilizing foreign 
languages orally. As supported by all teachers interviewed, adult stu¬ 
dents born and raised in Spain have not usually been in direct contact 
with foreign elements due to the historically poor tendency of exter- 
nalization in this country. 

Nowadays the country is opening up to new frontiers and the 
conscience about the importance of L2 learning is raising. However, 
this growing conscience is not paralleled to a personal motivation 
that would encourage adults use the L2 without objection. According 
to their teachers, adults usually feel ashamed of their pronunciation 
or diction, so speaking in public turns out to be a greater problem for 
Spanish adults than it is for learners from other countries. 

int 4 : “Adults have way more fear to social ridicule when they speak 
in English. However, younger students are more used to that, they chat with 
friends from other countries, they listen to music in English, they watch 
TV-series...so everything is more familiar to them, and it is like a second 
language. But for adults is like starting from zero at age forty, finding them¬ 
selves thinking: ‘Now I get to talk and these children will laugh at me!’." 

This quote clearly shows the generational difference between 
adolescent and adult learners. The first has always been exposed to 
a more globalized society that has helped them open their horizons 
and find more L2 exposure, so learning will be more intense and they 
will make better use of new language methodologies. It is necessary to 
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raise conscience for adults to open their minds to new language learn¬ 
ing tools and create a habit to accept and learn from different cultural 
elements and languages with the objective of improving motivation. 

The metaphor of the sponge has been widely used by teachers to 
explain that if foreign languages are learned from earlier stages of life 
within a communicative approach, the ability to retain oral structures 
and 12 general level will be more elevated in the future rather than 
beginning or returning to these studies at an adult age. However, some 
adult students have taken this metaphor too seriously and it has be¬ 
come the perfect excuse to hide their insecurities and limitations and 
self-impose psychological barriers that really do not exist and only 
disturb the 12 learning process. Teachers agree that adult students 
show more difficulties and must make a double effort to reach younger 
students’ levels. However, they also defend that it is not convenient for 
adults to use this disadvantage to justify their limitations and keep a 
negative attitude. Adults need a motivational push and it is the teach¬ 
ers’ obligation to pave the path for it. 

int ii: “I really do not think adults are less capable, but they create in- 
existent barriers. They just think it is going to be harder for them being older 
than the others and it is just not like that. It is not impossible, the only thing 
is that at this age they are already used to talk and express themselves in a 
particular way and they always tend to translate from Spanish to English. 

And that is precisely the mistake: direct translation. They need to accept the 
fact that one expression has an equivalent in English, not a direct, literal 
translation. It is harder for them due to a series of motivational, internal, 
psychological aspects, rather than ability.” 

Ultimately, it is important to take teachers opinion into account 
when they point out that even though psycholinguistic barriers are 
important in L2 acquisition, affective factors turn out to be the most 
significant aspect. It is precisely the effort and disposition to L2 learn¬ 
ing that can have a positive effect and save adult students from the 
frustration that comes from their minor biological predisposition to 
foreign languages. Teachers strongly suggest that a bigger effort and 
higher interest in foreign languages make up for the less linguistic 
ability seen in older learners. 
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One of the most relevant findings of this research shows that the loss 
of motivation in the L2 among adult students leads to negative conse¬ 
quences. This kind of students usually tends to make the best of their 
time in the classroom and knows what they want from their education. 
Therefore, as soon as they perceive they are not learning as they ex¬ 
pected they would be, they will lose motivation and confidence in the 
class. This situation may lead to frustration and apathy towards English 
learning which can cause school dropouts, as can be seen in this quote: 
int 4: “There have been many dropout cases and academic frustration 
among adult students who did not get their certificate just because they failed 
English. And some of them had to look for some other programs and profes¬ 
sional fields that did not require the L2. This has to be really demotivating for 
them; studying for two or three years and then leaving without a diploma." 

Other teachers state that adult students create a self-imposed psy¬ 
chological barrier that prevents them from undertaking L2 learning 
from an optimist and positive point of view. From the very beginning, 
adults are overwhelmed and deny every possibility of improving under 
the belief that “they are simply bad at English and they will never be 
good at it”. In this case, it is not in the teachers’ hands to solve the sit¬ 
uation, since it is the student the one who needs to open his/her mind 
towards new knowledge and training: 

int 12: “There are always cases of frustration. The best thing is to 
keep on encouraging them and make them abandon the feelings 0/inability 
to 1 earn in the L2. When teachers decide to do a Listening in class, adult 
students immediately would say T can't do that, it's too difficult/or me’, that 
is only in their minds. I tell them that the problem is that they neither listen 
nor try; they only listen to the voice in their heads telling them that they are 
not good enough for it. You need to keep an eye on some students from the 
beginning so you do not lose them.’’ 

In these situations, teachers decide to transmit confidence and as¬ 
surance to their students, telling them that improvement would even¬ 
tually come in the process of L2 learning. It is necessary for students 
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to focus on the process of learning itself rather than neglecting it from 
the beginning without even trying: 


Discussion 
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This research shows a new educational reality observed in Intermedi¬ 
ate and Advanced Professional Training Programs in Spain, specifically 
in the L2 classroom due to the recent massive income of adult students 
as a result of the country’s economic crisis (European Commission, 
2015). As a consequence, we can witness the obstacles and limitations 
that both adult learners and teachers must overcome in order to facil¬ 
itate the teaching and learning process in groups of age heterogeneity, 
grouped in a series of affective and neurological variables: 

Among the affective variables, we observe a general tendency to 
fear of ridicule in L2 oral skills in adult learners. This factor, in addi¬ 
tion to the lack of self-esteem and L2 insecurity causes frustration in 
the classroom (Krashen, 2009; Lasagabaster, 2014 and Mercer, 2011). 
The majority of the participants in this project, based on their long¬ 
time experience working as English teachers in Vocational Training 
Programs in the Spanish educational system, confirm that this fear 
can be generalized as characteristic of Spanish students because our 
country’s L2 exposure has traditionally been more limited than in oth¬ 
er eu countries. 

We observe a distinctive way to approach the concept of success 
(attribution theory) in learning (Gobel & Mori, 2007; Gobel, Thespiri, 
& Pojanapunya, 2010). In the education context of Vocational Train¬ 
ing Programs, teachers are trying to make adult students realize that 
success in L2 learning does not derive from a great knowledge of every 
grammatical rule or an extended and varied lexicon, but rather from 
the ability to communicate and transmit information. Learning a for¬ 
eign language should also be done in a way that students find a sense 
of enjoyment (Dewaele & MacIntyre, 2014, 2014). 

Teachers have also witnessed a great level of language anxiety 
among adult students who tend to constantly compare themselves to 
their younger counterparts. The pressure of leaning the L2 and use it 
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orally with new communicative methodologies affects their self-es¬ 
teem and it frequently leads to losing their confidence. 

On a more psycholinguistic note, the decrease of the learners’ 
L2 neurological ability is a major driving force of inequality in Pro¬ 
fessional Training Programs, as stated by Birdsong (2006). However, 
throughout this research, it has been analyzed that regardless of their 
psycholinguistic reasons, adult learners tend to create self-imposed 
affective barriers by which they believe their age is already a definite 
restraint to L2 learning, being this factor the vital reason of genera¬ 
tional inequality in the English classroom (Krashen, 2009, Park & Reu- 
ter-Lorenz (2009) and Reuter-Lorenz & Cappell (2008). 

According to the participants, frustration among adult students 
increases due to the academic shock they experience towards new L2 
teaching methodologies. Due to age heterogeneity in the English class¬ 
room, both adult and younger students usually get frustrated and lose 
motivation in the process of L2 learning, which shows how significant 
affective factors are when acquiring a foreign language, as also seen in 
Boshier, (2006); Egentenmeyer & Nuissl, (2010); English & Mayo, (2012); 
Foley, (2004); Leberman, MacDonald & Doyle, (2008); Lee & VanPat- 
ten, (2003) and Kirkwood, (2012). In this study it has been stated that 
the dropout rate is dangerously elevated, frequently due to the lack 
of adaptation to the new academic frame after a long hiatus without 
attending school, and especially, because of the difficulty it entails to 
study a foreign language in an intermediate level at an advanced age. 

The teachers participating in this research have also stated that 
the teaching methodological change and transition from translation 
and grammar techniques to real communicative approach has been 
fundamental to raise awareness about learning new foreign languages 
among students. Importance of the L2 subject has increased and les¬ 
sons are performed in a more practical, realistic and dynamic way, as 
anticipated by Castaneda (2016), Garda (2010), Lorenzo, Trujillo, & Vez 
(2011), Lasagabaster (2014) and Piccardo (2010). 

Another conclusion drawn in this research regards entrepreneur- 
ship and initiative as two crucial aspects when it comes to learning a 
foreign language. Obviously, the number of lessons offered in college is 
not enough to achieve a sufficient communicative level that allows stu¬ 
dents to manage themselves in real situations in the L2. For this reason, 
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it seems necessary for them to show interest in learning and improving 
on their own. In this globalized era, it is easier to find exposure to the 
L.2 through media, social networks, movies and television, books, etc. or 
even through exchanges and cultural programs with native speakers 
or abroad. However, teachers suggest that adult students only cling to 
school hours and completely refuse to practice outside the classroom, 
showing scarce motivation to foreign language exposure. 

As observed throughout this research, the educational commu¬ 
nity deeply values the efforts that adult students are making to adapt 
to their new academic lives and teachers try to raise their hope and 
avoid their frustration. However, apart from the linguistic obstacles 
that adults are facing in the L2 classroom, teachers seriously wonder 
what happen to those students over fifty who return to school as the 
ultimate way to engage themselves in the professional field again, in a 
business world with excessive rivalry where highly prepared job-seek¬ 
ing youngsters are taking over. 

We now witness how unemployed adult students not only face 
obstacles in the acquisition of new subjects like English, but they 
also feel emotionally and personally detached from a society that has 
turned its back to them, leaving them professionally and economically 
inactive. Far from giving up, adults who return to school remain hope¬ 
ful that education and training will provide them with the necessary 
skills to take part in the work force again. In this case, teachers believe 
that, regardless of the drop-out risk and academic frustration, these 
students can strengthen their weakest points, always counting on 
the support of the educational community, on new real and practical 
methodologies that really motivate them and on a collaborative and 
cooperative learning environment that paves the way for inclusion in 
such diverse, heterogeneous field of studies. 

After the analysis of the results in this project, an important ques¬ 
tion arises: “What is about to happen?” It is evident that the economic 
crisis in Spain is not some punctual problem that this country is expe¬ 
riencing, but a major difficult political, economic and social juncture 
that mostly affects unemployed adults over fifty. Some critics contin¬ 
ue writing about a “lost generation”, young highly prepared profession¬ 
als who settle for a job for which they are overqualified. However, we 
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must not forget about older professionals who became unemployed at 
a risky age and look for other means to move forward. 

Study limitations 

A major obstacle for this study has been the access to the participants. 
The different institutions that offer Professional Training Programs 
were easy to find through our regional teachers’ center and various 
educational websites. However, contacting these institutions and their 
English teachers was the a true problematic process. The selection of 
teaching centers could not be done according to the real interest and 
circumstances, being dependent on the teachers’ appointments and 
schedules. In addition, the majority of teaching centers were not inter¬ 
ested in participating in any kind of research. 

Apart from the lack of research solidarity, there are not many 
institutions that offer English in both Intermediate and Advanced Pro¬ 
fessional Training Programs, which significantly reduced the sample. 
Lastly, interviews were long and teachers sometimes could not dedi¬ 
cate as much time as the researchers wished they had. 

Future investigations in this matter should focus on adults as 
main participants rather than teachers. The researchers in this study 
will continue to make efforts to provide a voice to this vulnerable 
group and try to understand their point of view, collecting firsthand 
information about their main obstacles with English teaching meth¬ 
odologies and the L2 skills where they find more limitations in the 
process of learning. 
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